of mobile equipment are then directed to move their vehicles
from the pit area, generally by a hand signal from the
blasting crew.  The lead wire is then "run out" away from the
pit to where the shot is expected to be detonated.  There was
no general rule as to the how far from the pit the crew should
remove itself before detonating the shot.  It was the practice
to run out the remainder of the roll of lead wire plus an
additional complete roll.  A full roll contains 500 feet of
wire.  The distance was generally determined by the blasting
craw member who was running out the wire.  The average
distance from the pit to where the shot was detonated was
about 700 feet. The crew, or at least the blaster and the one
setting off the shot, were generally in the open when
detonating so that they could have "eye contact" with the shot.
The mobile equipment which was moved from the pit area, was
generally in the vicinity from which the shot was detonated.
The equipment operators were never told where to place their
equipment during blasting, nor how far to remove it from the^
pit area.  The operators usually remained in the cabs of their
vehicles when the shots were detonated.

Flyrock, meaning rock being propelled through the air
outside of the immediate blast site, was common when bottom
shots were blasted.  In the two months prior to December 19,
1983, flyrock occurred in about 90 percent of the shots.  On
many occasions, it travelled in excess of 1000 feet from the
site "of the blast.  Most of these instances involved shots of
150 holes or more.  On a few occasions flyrock was propelled
beyond the blasting crew into the woods, approximately 1400 or
1500 feet from the pit.  These incidents also involved shots
of 150 holes or more.

When the crew saw flyrock coming, it was their practice
to jump or dive under the equipment parked in the. area.  There
was no standard procedure made known to the employees as to
where they should go when flyrock was observed.

THE BLASTING ACCIDENT DECEMBER 19, 1983

On December 19, 1983, the regular blasting foreman on
the day shift, Eddie Button, was off.  His replacement was
Danny Smith who was normally the purchasing agent for the
mine, but who had replaced the blasting foreman on other
occasions. Prior to the beginning of the shift, Smith went to
the pit and talked to the driller.  He learned that there were
approximately 50 to 100 holes, varying in depth from 3-1/2
feet to 12 feet.  He reported this information to the blasting
crew who loaded the holes.  In fact there were 91 holes 7-7/8
inches in diameter, spaced on 14 foot centers in the shot.
The holes were loaded under the direction of the certifieds from the caps in each hole are tied
